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that which is more natural and better, and this, with 
any slight alteration that may be absolutely necessary, 
should be seized at once. It is a good plan to make your 
sitter move about and stop just where he is to be pho- 
tographed. This gives a feeling of life and movement 
which cannot be got in deliberate posing. The action 
of the body depends very much on the position of the 
feet, which in posing are apt to be firmly and squarely 
planted, as they are not in suddenly-arrested motion. 
Hands are apt to look large in a photograph, not be- 
cause the camera has a special tendency to take hands 
large, as some people seem to think, but because few 
people understand that a well-shaped hand is, in fact, the 
length of the face, and proportioned on that line. But 
since hands are supposed to be of more than normal size 
in a photograph, it may be well to adopt some of the 
many ways of disposing of them so they will look smaller. 



SCENE PAINTING EOR AMATEURS. 



V. — HOW TO PAINT EXTERIORS. 

The scenic setting of the stage is made up with drops 
and flats, which furnish the back of the scene ; wings, 
which provide the sides ; set pieces, which lend variety 
to the arrangement of the stage, and borders. The lat- 
ter are strips of canvas, painted to correspond with the 
rest of the scene, and hung from the ceiling, so as to give 
a finish to the upper part of the stage picture. All are 
painted in the same way, or with the same materials, 
and a description of the painting of a drop will apply to 
all the other kinds of scenery. 

To begin with, mix such tints as your scene requires 
from the colors in your stock pots, in other pots capable 
of holding enough of each special tint to do the work 
demanded of it without being exhausted. This is essen- 



directed in the previous chapter, mix some raw Sienna 
with thin or working size so as to form a glaze, and with 
a large brush cover your foreground with an even coat of 
the mixture. When this is dry block in your shadows 
with stronger Sienna, using a little Vandyck brown in 
heavier parts. This furnishes you an admirable ground- 
work over which to lay your solid color. 

Next mix your colors for sky and distance. For the 
deepest color of your sky take ultramarine and whiting, 
with a little verditer ; for the grays a mixture of ultra- 
marine, white and Indian red, with a little indigo and 
light ochre. For lighter blues you can use your deep 
sky color, tempered with whiting. For the lighter grays 
the addition of whiting to the gray mixture will serve. 
For the lights of your clouds mix a little damp lake and 
size thoroughly in a pot, so that no lumps are left in it, 
and add to it whiting and size, with just enough orange 
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"SYMPATHIES." PEN DRAWING BY GEO. H. BOUGHTON, AFTER HIS PAINTING. 



One of these is to rest the hand on the little finger, curv- 
ing the fingers slightly inwards. The best use of the 
hands is to allow them a natural pose with relation to 
some object — as a letter, book, or piece of embroidery. 
In conclusion, one can only urge allowing things to take 
care of themselves somewhat. Let drapery fall into its 
own folds, and remember that art must be concealed as 
much as possible. M. G. H. 



It is often desirable to introduce figures or objects 
into a picture, when it is so far advanced that any mis- 
take in placing them might injure the whole work. In 
such a case paint your additions in body color on a bit 
of tracing paper, and you can shift them about over the 
picture until you find the proper place for them. Then 
trace them through, or draw them carefully in their 
places, and you will be safe. 



tial, as it is almost impossible, even for a trained scene- 
painter, to match a tint exactly when he mixes it over 
again. Consequently, if your color runs short, you are 
certain to get your scene patchy by trying to eke it out 
with a second mixing. In preparing tints, always make 
a pot of whiting and size first. Then in another pot put 
the color or colors the tint calls for, and pour in the whit- 
ing, stirring as you pour, until you have secured the tint 
desired. All tints in distemper painting dry lighter than 
they look when moist ; and you must allow for this by 
keeping your tint darker than you wish it to be on the 
canvas. There is really no rule by which you can be 
guided in this respect, but a little experience will teach 
you how to overcome the difficulty. 

In order to simplify matters, I will divide my instruc- 
tions into two parts, applying respectively to the painting 
of exterior and interior scenes. 

In painting an exterior, having secured your outline, as 



chrome to tinge it. This will give a warm tint, that will 
lend your clouds light, air and transparency, and that you 
can work into the grays with pleasing effect. 

These colors will be amply sufficient for sky work. 
When they are thoroughly mixed and ready to hand, go 
over your whole sky with a mixture of working size and 
whiting, of the consistency of milk, using a large brush, 
or covering the cloth thoroughly. While this is damp 
begin putting your sky in over it. Your own intelligence 
and artistic feeling must be your guides here. In a 
general way, however, it may be advised that you begin 
working at the top of your scene, so that the drippings 
of your brush will not mar the work below. 

Lay in the gray of your clouds first. Then put in the 
blue of the deepest parts, and finish with the lights. The 
large brushes, rendered heavier by the color in them, will 
be clumsy at first, but you will soon get used to them, 
and acquire a dexterity which will astonish you. The 
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fewer small tools you use on a sky, the better. The ef- 
fect should be broad and the work simple. Avoid 
smoothness of finish, but do not, on the contrary, be 
content with a mere rough effect. The damp priming 
over which you work will give a harmony to the tints 
you lay over it. In painting warm skies and sunsets I 
usually mix a little yellow ochre with this priming. If 
you require spots of darker color than your pots furnish, 
you can take them from the palette and mix them in on 
the canvas with your brush, as long as the colors on the 
cloth are still damp. 

Keep a pot of water to wash your brushes in and a 
pot of size within reach. Before you commence painting 
on your sky make sure that your colors are of such a 
consistency as to flow freely from the brush and to cover 
the canvas well. In dipping a large brush keep the color 
at least an inch and a half from the handle, and you will 
avoid much dripping. 

The sky being laid in, 
turn your attention to the 
distance and middle dis- 
tance. The dark blue and 
gray of the sky will fur- 
nish you with the colors 
for distant hills and water. 
You can warm or temper 
them with such colors as 
your judgment suggests. 
Bear in mind, however, 
that for sky and distance 
to harmonize, they must 
be finished in one painting, 
for all touches laid upon 
them .when they are dry 
are- harsh and lacking in 
the tenderness necessary 
for the production of the 
effect of air and transpar- 
ent light. 

The laying-in of the 
local color of the fore- 
ground follows. This re- 
quires new mixtures, 
which are governed by 
the character of the 
scene. For wooden build- 
ings the Siennas furnish 
the proper mixtures, 
warmed with Indian red 
and lake and made gray 
in the shadows by ultra- 
marine. For foliage in 
the middle distance Dutch 
pink, raw Sienna, a little 
Vandyck brown and in- 
digo, may be used. For 
the foreground you can 
resort to your positive 
greens. A good, quiet 
general tint may be ob- 
tained by mixing Dutch 
pink with indigo or blue 
verditer. Light ochre with 
green lake gives a rich 
. green, which may be 
cooled by the addition of 
indigo. For light greens 
use lemon chrome, a little 
Dutch pink and emerald 
green. Orange chrome, 

Dutch pink and lemon chrome are suitable for light, 
warm foliage, and flake white with lemon or orange 
chrome, where an extra high light is required. 

Every man has his own way of painting, and it will 
be as well for you to create one for yourself. The best 
suggestion I can make to you is to lay in your light 
masses of foliage first, follow with the dark ones and 
shadows, and finish with the high lights. 

In treating your landscape, follow the same rules as 
in painting your sky. Work it all in while it is wet, and 
you will find the harmony perfect, aided as it will be by 
the ground color. When it is dry, put in your deepest 
shadows with glazes of Vandyck brown and a little 
burnt Sienna, or whatever other dark colors its character 
may demand. Touching in your high lights will then 
complete the work. Middle and high lights should all 
be mixed on the palette, and the former should be touched 
on while the ground color is yet damp. This gives them 
a union, with the mass of color they relieve. 



For sunset or evening skies the colors are of course 
to be chosen from the more brilliant and warmer grades. 
The chromes are the best yellows for sunsets, and orange 
red, damp lake and vermilion are the best reds. With 
these and ultramarine the effects of nature can be ad- 
mirably counterfeited in the light of the stage. In 
painting any sky, I would advise you to prepare your- 
self with a sketch in water-colors, so that you may have 
your color scheme clearly before you. It is desirable to 
preserve the atmospheric quality of the scene, and if 
your colors are muddled and soiled by many alterations 
and mixtures you destroy the very effect you should most 
seek to attain. 

In painting a moonlight exterior, use ultramarine and 
Sienna in laying in your foreground, and work your 
sky in ultramarine, white and yellow ochre over a glaze 
of yellow ochre, making the grays by a mixture of Indian 
red, ochre and ultramarine. The most realistic moon- 




first. Then with a sharp knife cut out in the drops the 
spaces you wish open, and glue to the back of the cloth 
an open network, which you can purchase made expressly 
for the purpose. In case this should not be available, 
coarse blue gauze will do, though it is not so transparent. 
The network is a necessity in a cut scene to keep the 
canvas from turning and curling, which it will inevitably 
do when much of it is cut away. But where there is 
only a little cutting done the net can be readily omitted 
without disadvantage. 

With these directions, general and specific, and your 
own taste and ability, you can feel your way toward 
creating the landscape effects commonly demanded for , 
the amateur stage. Of the making of wings and set 
pieces I will speak later, since they involve recourse to 
the carpenter, and must be clearly understood to be well 
constructed. 

Marine views are not often called for on the stage. 
When required they are 
best constructed by paint- 
ing the drop or back scene 
to represent water and 
sky, the horizon being 
about five feet from the 
stage. The wings should 
be painted to match the 
drop. When the scene 
represents a ship's deck, 
as in "Pinafore" or 
"Black Eyed Susan," 
copy your deck from some 
good print. A mast and 
rigging to the right or left 
of the centre of the stage 
(but never exactly in the 
centre, as it would cut the 
scene in half) will add 
very greatly to the effect. 
A single long plank, from 
six to ten inches wide, 
can be set on end, reach- 
ing up to the top of the 
stage and braced, from 
behind, to represent the 
. mast. The rigging can 
readily be made after a 
print. All standing rig- 
ging on a ship is painted 
black. Running rigging 
is left its natural color. 
The amateur will do well 
to avoid complicated ma- 
rine scenes, and in fact 
trick scenes and effects of 
all kinds. These are only 
endurable when done in 
the most perfect style, 
and this requires the 
mechanism and drill of a 
large stage and its full 
army of. workers. 

Joseph F. Clare. 



PEN PORTRAIT. (CELINE MONTALAND.) BY E. DE LIPHART. 



light effect on the stage is produced by preserving a cer- 
tain prevailing quality of green in the scene. After 
laying in a moonlight scene, it is best to work it up with 
glazes, as they impart a mistiness to it, while body color 
would be apt to render the details too distinct. If .you 
choose, mix verditer with your ultramarine in equal parts. 

There are several ways of making a moon. The 
most convenient is the oldest, which is simply to cut a 
circle in your sky at the place where you wish the moon 
to appear, gluing a piece of thin muslin, or, better still, 
of tracing cloth over it, and lighting it from behind with 
a lamp. The same process of cutting out and lighting 
gives you ripples in the water, or the lights in windows. 
Spangles loosely fixed to the scene with thread or bent 
pins give a most realistic representation of stars. For 
the effect of stained glass, use sheets of gelatine in your 
windows instead of paper. Colored silks are also ex-, 
tremely effective for this purpose. 

In preparing cut scenes, paint your scene completely 



The simpler your out- 
fit for outdoor painting 
the better. You should 
be able to carry all neces- 
sary tools in a sketching 
box and a light bundle 
under your arm. if you spend several days at work in 
one neighborhood or on one subject at a distance from 
home or studio, you can always get some neighbor to 
care for your traps, so that you need not be encumbered 
by them in travelling to and fro. Weariness does not 
predispose one for work, nor does the necessity of lug- 
ging home a burden make one eager for the next day's 
toil. It is very well to say that art should be a pleasure. 
It is ; but there is a certain amount of unartistic toil 
connected with the practice which is mere duty, and the 
easier that duty is made the greater will be the pleasure 
associated with the aesthetic part of the work. 



Never use a canvas more than two feet square with- 
out a brace piece at the back. Otherwise your picture 
will almost certainly suffer from the warping of the 
stretcher, which will give it inequalities of surface that 
will seriously impair its value. 



